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will emerge and resume its 
rightful place in the front rank 
of the world’s finest cars. 
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Speed is its birthright 


Direct descendant of the Comet which won the England to Australia 
air race, scion of the Albatross—most graceful of air liners — the 
MOSQUITO is a de Havilland contribution to progress and to victory. 
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The most spectacular aircraft on any front, the Mosquito is 
inspiring proof of the competence of the de Havilland design team 
and their ability to rise to the occasion. 


Pre-war, they could produce almost overnight a winner for the greatest 
international air race; they built the Tiger Moth, the Empire’s 
ubiquitous trainer; de Havilland air liners flew the routes where air 
transport must pay; owner-flown Moths ranged every continent. 


Today, all de Havilland resources 

and efforts are bent to a single eee 
purpose — the winning of the War. —<—- 

But, when Peace is earned and thought may again be spared for 
the fair employment of the air, de Havilland will once more rise to 
the occasion. With traditional skill augmented by the knowledge 
which comes from war’s accelerated tempo of development, de 


Havilland designers will be ready for the era of reconstruction and 
for continued service to mankind. 





1) Fastest Bomber in the World 


DE HAVILLAND 


In the attack today —QOn the trade routes of the future 
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LONDON’S GREAT “WINGS FOR VICTORY” WEEK, WITH A TARGET OF £150,000,000—TRAPALGAR SQUARE ON SUNDAY, 
WHERE A DENSE CROWD OF 100,000 CITIZENS RALLIED TO SPEED THE GOOD CAUSE. 


London's ** Wings for Victory " week, with a £150,000,000 target, had a flying start shadow of Nelson's Column, and the lions at the corners of the plinth disappeared 
on Saturday, March 6, when it was announced that over £30,000,000 had already almost from sight They came, not only to see, but to give They surged forward 
been raised. On Sunday huge and merry crowds—the biggest since the Coronation in an unbroken stream towards the selling booths, and hundreds bought sixpenny 
turned out to give the campaign their blessing Trafalgar Square, the scene of our Savings Stamps and stuck them on two bombs placed in front of the big Lancaster 
photograph, was packed out, many overflowing into Whitehall, the entrance to the The bomb-cases will be inches deep in stamps before the week is ended if the rate 
Mall and the Strand Hundreds hung precariously from every vantage point in the is maintained. many of them fve-shilling stamps cancelled with messages 
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LONDON’S “WINGS WITH A PRODIGIOUS 
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MISS JEAN BATTEN, THE NEW ZEALAND HEROINE OF MANY LORD KINDERSLE PRESIDENT OF THE ATIONAL SAVING 
SPECTACULAR FLIGHTS, SPEAKING IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE COMMITTEE, AFTER SPEAKING IN THE AFALGAR SQUARE 
1O A HUGE CROWD AT ‘‘ WINGS FOR CTORY ” OPENIN( z g 
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- HE capital of the 
British Empire 


set out on March ¢ 
with grim determina 
tion and a smiling 
face to raise the sum 
of £150,000,000 in a 
week in its ‘‘ Wings 
for Victory " task. 
Everything possible 
to arouse’ interest 
was foreseen by the 
rganisers. Trafalgar 
Square, the focussing 
point, opened 

ceedings under the 
auspices of the Lord 
Mayor, §& Samuel 
Joseph, Lord Kin 


dersley released a 





vast cloud of carrier 


a Te 


pigeons taking the 


FOUR-GUN TUR | ; A STIRLING BOMBER WAS THI FEATURE . 7] glad tidings to 130 
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US , TARGET OF £150,000,000: SCENES OF ACTIVITY EVERYWHERE. 
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: ; SIR KINGSLEY WOOD, CHANCELLOR OF THE <CHEQUER, 7 PROMINENT PERSONALITY IN TRAFALGAR 
AFALGAR SQUARE ON MARCI 6, LORD KINDERSLEY RELEASED ; 5 "9 = . : : s ? 7 
és OPENING THE WINGS FOR VICTORY WEEK AT WORLD'S BULL-DOG CHAMPION, * BOSWORTH QUEEN, 


LOCAI SAVINGS COMMITTEES TO DELIVER THEIR MESSAGES. 
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O the brave old man is better. Old is not a word 
to apply to one so young in heart, spirit and 
energy as Mr. Churchill, though, measured in years, 


he is approaching the psalmist’s span. Yet, it is 
worth recalling, at the same age Gladstone was only 
entering upon the second of his four terms as Prime 
Minister, and Palmerston had still to 
achieve supreme office. So even in a 
political sense we can still claim our 


champion as young. As a contemporary 
pointed out, Mr. Churchill, by falling ill, 
caused more gloom and despondency in 
three days among people of this country 
than all the fifth columnists, Cassandras 
and tittle-tattler$ had done in three years, 
For the whole nation has come to rely 
on him, love and honour him. This is 
nothing to do, as some people seem to 
with Mr. Churchill’s having 
always been right. The English do, not 
give their hearts to politicians who are 
always right. Nor do I believe it true to 
say that Mr. Churchill has always been 
right. 
he has ‘almost certainly been gloriously 
wrong. But two things no man can say of 


suppose, 


On several occasions in his career 


him: that he ever showed the white 
feather, or that he ever—for a single 


second—despaired of England. 
And what a remarkable man he is! In 
when most men of distinction, 
by the complexity of every 
subject, have become thin-lipped, cautious 
specialists by the time they reach middle 
age, Mr. Churchill has remained, like some 
rich out of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century, supremely versatile. 
He is as many-sided in affairs as Mr. Belloc 
in letters : more so, for Mr. Churchill is a 
writer too. His ‘ World Crisis’ is one 
of the greatest chronicles of great events 
ever penned by a contemporary ; it almost 
rivals Thucydides. In parts, as in the 
superb description of the cheering crowd 
on Armistice Day, it does rival Thucydides. 
And perhaps when the present war is over, 
Mr. Churchill will himself surpass it by 
an even nobler chronicle. Yet, if he does, 
it will necessarily be a little like “‘ Hamlet ”’ 


an age 
appalled 


figure 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


raillery of which Mr. Churchill is so complete a master, 
has cheered us in the darkest hours ; his unexpected 
use of the perfect word, his slow rounding of the 
Johnsonian phrase, his felicitous descriptions of the 
angry satraps of the Axis. But the supreme passages 
in his speeches—those which stirred and fortified our 








‘‘ CHINESE TRIBUTE MONEY* ENTERING THE MINT.” 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 


FROM ‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS"’ OF MARCH 11, 








‘* And now it has come to us to stand alone in the 
breach and face the worst. I have nothing to 
offer but blood, toil, sweat and tears.” 

And again: 

‘“ We shall fight in the fields and in the streets, we 

shall fight in the hills and we shall never surrender.”’ 


But Mr. Churchill’s supreme méfter is 
neither oratory nor politics. It is the 
direction of war. In this he has no rival 
among living men, and very few, I imagine, 
among the dead. I do not mean by this 
that he could safely assume command of 
the Grand Fleet or the Eighth Army. 
Both these accomplishments call for 
technical knowledge and experience which 
Mr. Churchill does not possess. Had he 
elected to remain a soldier or gone to 
Dartmouth instead of Harrow, he could 
no doubt long ago have done either 
superlatively. But his service in that event 
to his country and the world would have 
been far less ; he might have won several 
victories, or a campaign, but he could 
scarcely have won the war. For British 
generals and admirals are subjected, as 
Wellington was to painters, to politicians 
and public opinion. Even Mr. Churchill's 
own great ancestor ceased to be of service 
to England as soon as his tigress of a wife 
lost the favour of the Queen, and_ his 
colleagues the confidence of the House of 
Commons. And the war against the Axis 
has never been one which could have been 
won by the prowess and skill of any single 
general or admiral. Only the rare’ and 
happy chance of a supreme master of war 
installed in Downing Street and in the 
hearts of his countrymen could have 
snatched victory from defeat after Hitler’s 
triumph in 1940. 


1843. 


We no longer fall into our earlier error 
of under-estimating the worldly skill of the 
Axis leaders, whatever we may think of 
their moral principles. To do so would be 
to do less than justice to the British Prime 
Minister. They have shown in their un- 
balanced and evil-intentioned ambitions 


—— 


+ 


remarkable clarity of aim, penctration of 
the divided minds of their opponents, and 
thoroughness of preparation and execution. 
But they have met their match. There was 
an occasion, if my memory serves me right, 
when Hitler in his contempt for his 


DOLLARS.” 


We here record “ the safe arrival at the English Mint of the Chinese silver paid as indemnity 
as arranged by the recent treaty. Our engraving represents the wagons moving slowly under 
their valuable burden, and escorted by the 6th Foot... The Sycee Silver is in masses 
from three to four inches in width ... and appears as if cast to the shape of the crucible. 
... The Chinese dollars are mere rough pieces of silver, rudely circular, and having no 
impress save that placed upon them by various merchants through whose hands they pass.” 


“SYCEE SILVER.’ “ CHINESE 


with the Prince of Denmark left out. For 
how, struggle with his modesty as he may, 





will he be able adequately to sing his own 
There not moment 
since the crisis of 1940 when Mr. Churchill 


praises ? has been a 











nes. not Deen the central Sgure of ‘the ff" .... . 2 wii tar «neni democratic opponents uttered a prayer that 
global war. By comparison he has made Fate would afford him at least one ad- 
that thrustful performer, Adolf Hitler, versary worthy of his genius. Has any 


look like a second-rate provincial super in 
a knockabout pantomime, and Mussolini 
like the hind-legs of the donkey 


Of Mr. Churchill's prowess as a painter 
and a bricklayer | am not competent to 
speak Nor, so far as | am aware, has 
he ever played in an orchestra. But in 
his youth he was one of the finest journal- 
ists of his age; has shown himself among 
the first of living biographers ; and 
his entire political 
brilliant debater in the 
He has a reputation, 
enchanting conversationalist 
And in the last three years he has taken 
his place as mankind's supreme orator in 
the most dramatic crisis of its history. In 
delivery he may fall short of Mr. Lloyd 
in literary finish of Lord Baldwin 
But in the perfect fitness of 
his words to supreme occasion, he is the 
equal of Pitt and Fox, and in his power ot appeal to 
multitudes immeasurably their master. His oratory 

the answer of Christian civilisation to the pagan 
hysteria of Hitler and the boastful claptrap of Musso- 


has 
been, during almost 
career, the most 
House of Commons. 


too, as an 


George ; 


at his best 
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lini—is a curious blend of two great traditions: the 
classical rotundity of the aristocratic eighteenth 
century and the simplicity of Biblical English. The 


first, delivered over the wireless with that mixture 


of stately zest and high-spirited, almost Puck-like 


In a letter written “ 
method by whic! 
sketch exhibits the construction of the proposed ma 


THE SEA-PARACHUTE, OR 





life can be saved at sea: the sea-parachute or life-umbrella. 


it would be used 


blood when the enemy's hot breath 
and which men will quote as long as 
British resistance is remembered on earth 
couched in simple that the humblest 
could immediately comprehend their meaning. Like 
the common speech: employed by Tyndale and Bunyan 
in the two greatest ‘ 
language, they will be 
one syllable : 


was upon us, 
the tale of 
were 


language so 


prose masterpieces of 


found to mainly of 


our 
consist 
words of 





to the Editor of the Illustrated London News " in 1843, a writer suggests a new 
“The subjoined 
hine, and the circumstances under which 


man’s prayer ever been more abundantly 
answered ! Consider the advantage enjoyed 
by the Axis in the summer of 1940. 
Germany and Italy with 130 millions were 


pitted against Britain with less than 
50 millions, while Japan with another 
70 millions was mobilised to attack 


Britain's rear. Germany and Italy had 
i been devoting their full energies under 
unified direction to preparing for war for 
i many years; Britain had spent the same 
period in controversies as to how war and, 
still more, preparation for war could be 
avoided. Her vital sea-routes were out- 
flanked, the bases she had relied on sold to 
the enemy, her cities open to bombard- 
ment, her shores threatened with invasion. 
She had lost her entire mobile military 
equipment at Dunkirk, and was almost 
without ammunition. Yet, in spite of these 
apparently disabilities, 
Britain under Mr. Churchill's leadership 
averted invasion, defeated the blitz, kept open the sea- 
lanes, and, most remarkable of all, through a supreme 
act of leadership and courage, retained the Nile Delta 
and by doing so held Germany and Italy in a sea-vice 
however precarious—that made their assault on Russia 
and all their subsequent blunders inevitable. Brave, 
sagacious, inspired old prophet and warrior: no wonder 
our hearts half-failed us at your sickness, and leapt 
with a sense of impending victory on your recovery ' 


overwhelming 
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FLYING FORTRESSES PROMINENT IN THE SENSATIONAL BISMARCK SEA BATTLE—GOING INTO ACTION. 


The greatest triumph of air power used singly against warships was recorded last Then they attacked the convoy at mast-height. Later, Australian-built Beaufighters, 
week in the Battle of the Bismarck Sea. The annihilation of a complete armada of Mitchells and Flying Fortresses, covered overhead by Lightning fighters. attacked 
ten warships and twelve transports, without a known Survivor, is unexampled in A second raid on the Lae airfield was executed by Kittyhawk fighter-bombers 
this or any previous war, and for the loss of less than half-a-dozen Allied machines escorted by Lightnings. Our Photograph of Flying Fortresses going into action near 


The critical part of the battle was fought in the Huin Gulf, off Lae, New Guinea Lae is by Harrison Howell Walker, Staff Correspondent, 


National Geographi 
The Allies started the attacks with Havocs upon the landing-grounds near Lae Magazine,” by courtesy of the National Geographic Society 
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TT‘HE extent of the victory won by the 
airmen of the United States, with the 

aid of those of Australia, is probably unequalled 
in history. I have sought for parallels in 
naval warfare and can think of none, though 
others more erudite than I am may be more 
successful, In land warfare, of which my 
knowledge is considerably more extensive, I 
thought at once of two. In 1568 Alva, the 
Spanish Viceroy of the Netherlands, routed 
Louis of Nassau at the head of an army of Dutch and 
German mercenaries at Jemmingen. Of the beaten forces, 
6000 to 7000 men are said to have been slain, while Alva’s 
losses are given as between seventy and eighty. In 1650, 
Cromwell overwhelmed the Scots at Dunbar ; he had only 
a score or so of men killed, whereas the Scots had some 3000. 
In addition, they lost some 10,000 prisoners and all their 
artillery. In the Battle of the Bismarck Sea, the enemy 
lost more ships than the victors lost men. Twenty-two 
ships—twelve transports and ten warships—-were seen to 
sink or were left sinking. Fifty-five aircraft were shot down. 
The Americans estimate that 15,000 men were drowned, 
and judging by the manner in which the Japanese pack 
their ships when despatching them on short voyages, this 
is not unreasonable. The losses on our side were one 
bomber and three fighters. It was a victory of annihilation. 
It puts an end to a period of some anxiety in Australia. 

It was known that the Japanese had strengthened their 
forces north of Australia all the way along from Timor to 
Bougainville in the Northern Solomons. They had estab- 
lished fresh fortified bases and made new airfields. At 
Rabaul, in New Britain, they had, as I pointed out in a recent 
article, been maintaining a considerable fleet of warships 
and transports or freighters. However closely an enemy 
is watched, there is often a doubt as to whether he has 
assemnbled some undisclosed strength, and in this case, 
in view of the magnitude of the Japanese reserve power, 
that doubt must have been ever present. It was not wholly 
solved when at last the fleet sailed and fourteen vessels were 
observed on Monday, March 1, off the northern coast of 
New Britain. They presumably came from Rabaul, but 
they sailed under cover of storm and cloud, and were 
apparently not observed leaving their anchorage. There 
might be more to come. And indeed there was ; for another 
eight ships joined the convoy under cover of darkness. 
Rounding the western end of New Britain, the Japanese 
headed south through the Vitiaz Strait, between New Britain 
and New Guinea, There, on the 2nd, they were 
subjected to the first damaging air attacks, north and 
north-east of Finschafen. But 
it was the tremendous assaults 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
THE BATTLE OF THE BISMARCK SBA. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


completely thrashed that they never interfered seriously 
with the work of our bombers, and in the latter stages of 
the action practically ceased to exist as a factor in the 
engagement. The fatal recklessness of the Japanese was 
once more exemplified ; it is a quality which brings aston- 
ishing successes if the luck holds, but playing against the 
odds must eventually bring heavy retribution. Had this 
been a German expedition, it would probably have been 
called off when it lost the advantages of stormy and cloudy 
weather, on which it was founded. The Japanese, as on 




























































































A MAP OF THE SCENE OF THE OVERWHELMING’ DEFEAT 
OF THE JAPANESE BY ALLIED AIRMEN IN THE BISMARCK 
SEA, WITH THE ANNIHILATION OF THEIR ENTIRE ARMADA. 


Our military commentator, Captain Falls, in his article on this page 
describes the utter destruction of the enemy convoy of twelve trans- 
ports and ten warships as probably unequalled in history, a victory of 
annihilation. “It does not prove,”” says Captain Falls, “ that the 
day of surface ships is over, though it reinforces the arguments of 
those who have pointed out the dominating part which is already 
played by aircraft in such circumstances.”” He also says: ‘* The fatal 
recklessness of the Japanese was once more exemplified . . . playing 
against the odds must eventually bring heavy retribution. .. .” 
(Map copyright by ‘* The Times.’’) 
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convoy through and would have served no 
useful purpose, except that they might have 
shot down a few more Allied aircraft. The 
only hope of the Japanese, once the weather 
cleared, was fighter cover three or four times 
as strong as that which they actually possessed, 
though the presence of a couple of well- 
handled anti-aircraft ships in the convoy 
might have contributed to imposing a certain 
amount of respect upon the bombers. 

Correspondents, obviously with official inspiration, have 
been at pains tq point out that this victory, though it 
annihilated the actual forces engaged, cannot be described 
as decisive in a broader sense. The Japanese losses in 
warships, merchant shipping and aircraft are, they remark, 
serious but not crippling. It is only right and natural 
that those who have to bear the burden of the war in that 
part of the Pacific, and those who stand in danger of attack 
by the Japanese, should be anxious lest Allied opinion should 
conclude that this action had put them out of danger. 
It has done nothing of the kind. But it may have seriously 
interrupted Japanese plans, and its moral effect can hardly 
fail to be good. It may also facilitate further Allied aggres- 
sion, which has hitherto been small and slow but steady 
and successful. Viewing the situation objectively, one 
would be inclined to bank on an invasion of New Britain 
as the next step, though it may be found necessary as a 
preliminary to drive the enemy from Salamaua, Lae, and 
the peninsula running out to Finschafen. Certainly the 
loss of New Britain would be most serious for the Japanese. 
It would deprive them of Rabaul, the most important of 
their advanced naval bases. But it would do much more 
than this. It would enable the Allies to establish new air 
bases from which they might well be able to make the 
revictualling of Japanese forces in the Solomons practically 
impossible. 

One has only, however, to contemplate this problem ir 
order to realise that air power alone would not suffice for 
such an offensive action. Allied land forces would have to 
be transported to New Britain by sea. With all our air 
superiority, it would be unsafe and unsound to send them 
under the protection of air cover alone. There would have 
to be one of those occasional interventions of American 
sea-power from distant bases which have been so well 
managed in the past but have been all too few and far 
between. And if this be the case with an island so close 
to Allied air bases as New Britain, it would be very much 
more so further afield. However one looks at it, whatever 
the methods eventually to be employed for the subjuga- 
tion of Japan, it must be 
recognised that sea power 





of the 3rd when the enemy 
was in the Huon Gulf, 
making for Lae, which proved 
decisive. 

One factor 
probably disastrous for the 
enemy was the improvement 
in the weather, all to the 
advantage of the attacking 
aircraft. Again, the Japanese 
air cover had already been 
weakened, and our side started 
the dav with attacks bv 
Havocs upon the landing- 
grounds near Lae. Then the 
Hlavees attacked the convoy 
atmast height. Later, Beau 
fiehters (Australian - built), 
Mitchells and Fortresses, 
covered overhead by Lightning 
fighters, took up the attack. 
A second raid was carried out 
on the Lae airfields, this time 
by Kittvhawk fighter-bombers 
protected by Lightnings, The 
remainder of the enemy's 
fighter cover was” virtually 
swept out of the sky. Ship 
after ship was hit, in some 


which was 


instances many times over, 
\ir reconnaissance on the 4th 
discovered none still) atloat 
A certain number of boats and 
rafts were seen off Salamaua, 
and a few men may even have 
got ashore at various points 
on the New Guinea coast 
That was the end of the 
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paigns. And when the time 
comes for taking the offensive 
on a broad scale—which will 








be a very different matter 
from snatching a neighbour- 
ing island such as New 
Dritain—a great battle fleet 
will have to be engaged for 
the purpose of destroying 
or driving back into Japanese 
harbours the hostile battle- 
ships which have played so 
important a part hitherto 
simply by waiting in the 
background as a_ potential 
threat to any shipping which 
might venture within their 
reach It may well take 
some time before the Allics, 
and especially the predomin- 
ant Pacific partner, the 
United States, are ready for 
such action. They have 
many other commitments, 
and the recent action of 
Admiral Doenitz in getting 
rid of all the cautious senior 
admirals who served his pre- 
decessor must make them 
more than ever determined 
to maintain adequate strength 
in the Atlantic and Mediter 
rancan, since it may be the 
forerunner of some desperate 
but dangerous moves on the 
part of the Germans. But 











Japanese expedition, I have 
spoken of the incident as a 
victory with few historical ro 
parallels. It was certainly the Rommel’s onslaught against 
most complete victory ever 
gained by air forces alone 
over combined air and naval 
forces, It was a devastating 
proof of the power of the air arm in favourable conditions 

Those of us who have in the past been inclined to ques 
tion the effectiveness of that power in operations of this 
type have received an answer which merits reflection 
Yet we should be doing ourselves an injustice and failing 
to fulfil our task of comment if we did not analyse the 
battle rather further, if we did not point out the advantages 
enjoyed by the victors in the prosecution of the business 
which they carried out with such magnificent dash and such 
urim efficiency. In the first place, it is evident that the 
Allied air forces in the area have been strongly reinforced, 
and that they had at their disposal great numerical super 
jority lo this was added equal superiority in material. 
fhe Japanese aircraft are useful enough general-purgose 
machines, but it had already been proved that they were 
far from equal to the American and British best. It seems 
to have been proved also over a long period of fighting that 
the Japanese pilots are distinctly inferior As a conse 
quence, the air protecting forces of the convoy were so 


ROMMEL’S SEVERE PANZER DEFE AT ON THE 


being serious, and after his earlier pasting at Kasserine, may have big repercussions. 

100 Axis tanks with a mighty artillery barrage, and at least 33 of Rommel’s tanks were destroyed 

Rommel, whose strategy has been called to question before, is vainly flinging heavy forces in the Mareth Line, from Matmata to the 
sea, in a desperate gamble against time with the Eiehth Army, which has decisively beaten him once more 


previous occasions, kept straight on to face an almost 
inevitable disaster. 

What, then, does the result of the battle of the Bis 
marck Sea prove? It proves that in waters washing land 
from which shore-based aircraft, including fighters, can 
operate against a naval convoy whose air protection is 
inadequate, can operate in superior strength with superior 
aireraft and superior air crews, the convoy cannot hope to 
make its way through in daylight. The new ‘factor on 
this occasion was the comple teness of the destruction, 
which was far ahead of what had been achieved previously, 
and constitutes a high tribute to the vigour of the attackers 
and the accuracy of their bombing. It does not prove that 
the day of surface warships is over, though it reinforces 
the arguments of those who have pointed out the domin 
ating part which is already played by aircraft in such cir 
cumstances. Had the Japanese used battleships they would 
very likely not have been sunk, because the Allies had no 
torpedo-bombers, but they would not have brought the 


MARFTH LINE: A FRENCH MAP OF THE 
MARETH, AND ENVIRONS, WHERE ROMMEL SUFFERED HEAVY LOSSES. 


the Eighth Army on March 7-8 on the Mareth Line, led to a sharp defeat, 
Montgomery met a formidable force of some 
In the opinion of military experts, 


the action will have to be 
taken some day. 

Meanwhile, the action of 
the Bismarck Sea, strategically 
defensive though tactically 
offensive, has resulted in a 
brilliant victory, which will 
remove all immediate anxiety 
and afford time for further consolidation of the defence and 
planning for the future. Nor must we forget that this 
action, on top of various others, will have the effect of 
wearing down the Indeed, it may 
eventually prove that the defensive fighting round the 
north of Australia, begun when that country was in desperate 
danger and almost denuded of defences, has paved the way 
for final victory by the process of attrition. Japan's ai 
eraft industry is small, and it is doubtful whether she can 
long afford losses on the scale of those recently suffered. 
Her shipbuilding industry is not great either, nor, it ts 
believed, capable of vast expansion. Australia is not 
out of danger vet, but she is very much more 
secure, and indeed it is now difficult to see how the 
Japanese can hope to prevail over her. In the defence 
of her territory she, and the American allies who have 
brought her such timely and effective aid, have struck 
some shrewd blows which will do more than merely 


strengthen that defence 


TERRAIN FROM MATMATA 


his losses in tanks and men 


Japanese strength. 
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AXIS FORCES TAKE A POUNDING IN THE 
RETREAT FROM KASSERINE. 
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WITH THE FIRST ARMY ON THE SEDJENANE FRONT: A BRITISH FORWARD § 
POSITION FACING DJ AZZAG, KNOWN LOCALLY AS “GREEN HILL.” ¥ 
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= THE WAR IN’ TUNISIA: 25-POUNDER .SHELLS LANDING AMONG GERMAN 
POSITIONS AS THE ENEMY RETREATED THROUGH THE KASSERINE PASS. 
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TANKS, CARRYING MEN OF THE FIELD COMPANY, ROYAL ENGINEERS, 4 & SAPPERS PROBE THE THALA TO KASSERINE ROAD WITH BAYONFETS: THIS ROAD 4 


WAS HEAVILY MINED BY THE RETREATING ENIMY. \} 


CHURCHILL 
ADVANCE INTO NEWLY CAPTURED POSITIONS IN THE SBIBA-SBEITLA AREA, 
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} SHERMAN TANKS MOVE UP IN THE ADVANCE ON KASSERINE: THIS WAS AFTER THE EFFECT OF A BRITISH 6-POUNDER A MARK III. BLOWN TO PIECES, WiTh THt f 

(/ THE GERMANS HAD BEEN PUSHED BACK FROM THEIR ADVANCE ON THALA. GUN TURRET SEVERAL YARDS FROM THE MAIN BODY OF THE TANK } 
, es EE ee ee ee a Ee + ds . — _ 

on Churchill tanks, to lift mines and neutralise booby-traps so that iy troor { 


Our Tunisian war pictures show incidents during Rommel's retreat through the 


Kasserine Pass during an action in which the Axis was forced to relinquish all its make further and rapid progress Sherman tanks also played an important pa 


temporary territorial gains After falling back from Tebessa and Thala, the Axis the retaliatory blow on the Axis, and our 6-pounder anti-tank guns wrought hav 
troops found the Kasserine Pass a death-trap, in which Allied heavy bombers and among the panzers The effect of a direct hit on a German Mark III. tank by a 
artillery rained down bombs and shells on the men and machinery retreating through 6-pounder can be seen in one of our pictures. Latest official news assesses the 


the narrow defile With the advancing Allied forces came sappers on foot and riding situation in Tunisia as now completely in favour of the Allies 
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NEWS 


A VIEW OF THE CAMBRIDGE BOTANIC GARDEN, WHICH IS TO 
BEQUEST BY THE LATE MR, REGINALD 


Officially opened in 1846, the Cambridge Botanic Garden, situated on 40 acres of land purchased 
by the University on the outskirts of the town, has from time to] time |been generously assisted 
by private benefactors. Now it will benefit from the greatest benefaction of all—a bequest by 
Mr. Reginald Cory, who died in 1934. A graduate of Trinity College and a great gardener, Mr. Cory had | 


MOTHERED WITH FLOWERS, THE COFFINS OF A_ BRITISH 
HOMBER CREW HONOURED IN A SMALL FRENCH VILLAGE. 


When a Halifax bomber crashed near the little French village of Moncony 

on the bombing route to Italy—nine of the British crew were killed 
At the military funeral of the victims, the coffins were smothered in 
att avalanche of flowers, and that of the bomber’s captain was draped 
with a big Union Jack which a young girl of Louhaus had sat up all 
night to make. A choir of young girls from the village sang “‘ God Save 
the King” in English at the graveside the words learnt specially for 
the occasion—in the presence of about 10,000 people, thousands of whom 

had come 20 or 30 miles on foot to pay their last tribute 


BENEFIT FROM A GENEROUS 
CORY. 





ILLUSTRATED 


THE 


PICTURES FROM WIDELY SEPARATED POINTS OF THE GLOBE. 








THE INHABITANTS OF MALTA 

PUBLICLY REJOICE OVER THE 

ENTRY OF THE EIGHTH ARMY 
INTO TRIPOLI. 


Malta threw off its mood of sober 
determination to indulge in public 
rejoicings when the Eighth Army. 
by the capture of Tripoli, lightened 
the shadow that had lain on the 
George Cross Island. In our pic- 
ture, near the Union Jack, can be 
seen the Maltese flag, bearing, in 
its centre the George Cross. 
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GERMANY'S LATEST AIR TRANSPORT : THE 


AS A SIX- ENGINED 


Our sketch shows the latest and largest of the so-called “ powered gliders’ 
Its six French Gnome-Rhone 14M radial engines, each of 
Forward of the 
is a multi-wheeled 


by the Germans for transport purposes. 


700-800 horse-power, are arranged in line abreast along the leading edge of the wing. 
into the bottom of the fuselage forward 
is designed to house about 130 troops 


wing is the pilot's cockpit, and built 
nder-carriage for landing on rough ground. The fuselage 


MESSERSCHMITT ME. 323, 


‘POWERED GLIDER,’ WITH ROOM FOR ABOUT 130 TROOPS, 
* now known to be in use 


LONDON NEWS 


OPENED IN 1846, 


already made handsome contributions during his lifetime to the Garden, which is 


DESCRIBED 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BOTANIC GARDEN MAY, AS A RESULT 


OF THE BEQUEST, BECOME ONE OF THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
an integral part of 








the University’s Department of Botany. On his death, he bequeathed the residue of his estate to it, 
with the result that from now onwards it will receive an additional £9000—rising eventually to 
£13,000—a year. With this sum annually available, of. which all but £1000 is earmarked for capital 
expenditure, it should be possible 

to make the Botanic Garden 

one of the best in the world. \ 


A NEW AMERICAN LIGHT TANK, THE M.15, SHOWS OFF 
ITS PACES IN DESERT SURROUNDINGS, 


One of the first pictures to be released of the new American light tank, 

the M.15, which has demonstrated a higher speed and greater fire-power 

than any similar Axis weapons in North Africa. Major-General Levin 

Campbell, Chief of U.S. Army Ordnance, revealed that a new light tan« 

had been in production for several months, and had already seen 
action in Africa. 





AROUND 


GATHERS 


SOUND A TRIUMPHANT SKIRIL WHILE A CROWD 


THE WRECKAGE OF A JAPANESE "PLANE IN INDIA, 


India’s defences have begun to take a steady toll of marauding Japanese aircraft, many of which 

have been destroyed over Assam and Bengal. Some of the wrecked ‘planes have been exhibited, 

to show the population how the defenders deal with these unwelcome visitors, and when our 

picture was taken an admiring crowd had gathered around one such piece of wreckage, while 
pipers sounded a triumphant skir! 


PIPERS 
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OUR SUBMARINE CHASERS—THE CORVETTE AND THE LATEST FRIGATE CLASS. 





one: 





~~ 





~ a 
sister Oa. 
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H.M.S. “ABELIA,"’ ONE OF THE ‘‘ FLOWER” CLASS OF CORVETTES, WHICH HAVE CARRIED ON SUCH FINE WORK AS ANTI-SUBMARINE CHASERS. THEY CARRY FOUR OFFICERS 
AND A CREW OF BETWEEN FIFTY AND SIXTY. OVER 200 ARE NOW ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 








H.M.S. ‘‘ROTHER,"’ OF THE “RIVER'’ CLASS, A NEW AND HEAVIER TYPE OF CORVETTE WITH HEAVIER ARMOUR, NOW IN SERVICE, TO BE TERMED FRIGATES IN FUTURE 
THEY ARE MORE STRONGLY ENGINED, SPEEDIER IN THE WATER, AND MAY PROVIDE ONE GOOD ANSWER TO THE U-BOAT CAMPAIGN 


The First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Alexander, on March 3, in reviewing the work | in adequate numbers, will provide one answer to the U-boat menace. Although the 


of the. Royal Navy, alluded to the Corvette Fleet, which, in spite of losses, now | existing class of corvettes have been for the past two years at least the backbone 
numbered well over 200. Frequently this class of small warship has been extolled | of our anti-submarine flotillas, nobody thought them perfect for the job, mainly 
in ** The Illustrated London News,” for by night and day these submarine chasers have because their speed was comparatively low, less than that of the average sea-going 
been at the throats of U-boats, shooting them up on the surface and depth-charging | U-boat. Now the faster and bigger ships—to be called frigates—are coming into 
them when they are submerged. And now the Admiralty, recognising the success service. It is therefore good news that the new class, many of which are being 
of the corvettes, is putting into service a larger type of anti-submarine craft which, built in Canada, are now available, and are given an historic name 
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AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF ABSORBING INTEREST. 

kf 4 

OF THE GREAT IMAGE”: By MAURICE COLLIS.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


THE 


















“THE LAND 


to the astrology. The King of Arakan was persuaded 
that if he drank an elixir made out of the hearts of 
2000 doves, 4000 cows and 6000 men, he would estab- 
lish a World Order ; and he proceeded to the butchery. 
The devout, kindly, narrow-minded Portuguese Friar, 
with his brain full of ‘‘ paynims’”’ and ‘ Mahound,”’ 
was shocked ; but no more shocked than he was by 

the existence of 


Portuguese brigands and slave-traders. There was a 
misunderstanding about their activities ; and, taking his 
life in his hands, he went to the capital to explain that 
his parishioners were loyal servants of the State ; and, 
when he got to the capital, he was so popular that 
he was kept there. The young King was charming 
to him. But the young King was a Buddhist and 


HAVE read, I think, all Mr. Maurice Collis’s books ; 
and have reviewed here “‘ The Great Within” 

and “ British Merchant Adventurers.’”’ They have all 
been interesting ; but none of them has been as 
good as this. What a pleasure it is to encounter an 
author whose latest book always betters his best ; 
so often, when a good book has been written, one gets, 





later, mere pleas- 
ant echoes of it. pure faiths to 
Mr. Collis has which he did not 
two special inter- adhere. Buddha 
ests, one geogra- and Buddhism 
phical and one meant nothing to 
historical. His him; and the whole 
Orient, with all its 


attention is devo- 
ted, firstly, to;that 
neglected (except, 
at the moment, 
by the Japanese) 
area of the world 
which lies east of 
India and south 
of China; and, 
secondly, to the 
early impact of 
Europe on those 
parts of the world. 
And his new book 
chronicles a seven- 
teenth - century 
episode in one of 
the most neglected 





dreamers and ethi- 
cal philosophers, 
damned to hell. 
But he recorded 
what he saw; a 
marvellous pa- 
geantry, proces- 
sions of elephants 
spread with purple 
and gold, myste- 
rious queens lean- 
- ing over balconies, 
great, gorgeous 
flotillas of barges 
on rivers, ruby 
earrings the size of 
bantams’ eggs, in- 
credible mounds of 





kingdoms of all. 
That is the King- silks and porce- 
dom of Arakan - : . lains, and fireworks 
(which includes A VIEW OF MRAUK-U FROM THE PORTUGUESE QUARTER OF DAINGRI-PET. (FROM SCHOUTEN, “ VOYAGES”; 1676.) and mysterious 
Akyab, now very Quoting from the book “ The Land of the Great Image,” reviewed on this page, Mr. Collis says: ‘ Mrauk-u had a distant resemblance to Venice. . . . fanfares at sunset 
chinth : ‘A considerable river traverses the city, separating as it goes into many branches, so that most of the streets are waterways, navigable even by large and dawn And 
much in the news), vessels.” Going from Daingri-pet to the palace one saw the western section of the town. TheYhouses stood on wooden posts, the roofs thatched with . 
which was con- palm-leaves and the walls made of bamboo matting.” then he returned 
quered by the to Rome _§$ and 
wrote it down in his ‘ Sancta Simplicatas,”’ 


Burmese at the end of the eighteenth century, 
but which, in its heyday, had captured from 
the Burmese the ‘‘ Siamese treasure,”’ including 
the White Elephant which the Burmese had 
taken from Siam. The White Elephant, I 
may add, was a mere greyish albino; no 
elephant in that part of the world was ever so 
white as the one which King Edward VII., 
when Prince of Wales, was privileged to see 
being whitewashed behind the scenes at a 
circus. Which reminds me that Mr. Collis has 
produced a word which I have never seen 
before: ‘‘a good horseman,’” yes; but 
“a good elephantsman,”’ no. 

The main portion of the book is devoted 
to the experiences of the Augustinian Friar, 
Sebastro Manrique, in Arakan. But, in 
order to produce a background (and with 
thoroughly good art), Mr. Collis starts with 
an account of the early Portuguese incursion 
into the East and the glories and horrors of 
Goa, once the most splendid European city 
in the East, and now a deserted village with 
ruined baroque churches and monasteries 
festooned by tropical creepers. Oaks grow 
from acorns; small accidents influence the 
whole of history ; Mr. Collis suggests that 
the Portuguese, who were awarded by the 
Pope and had earned by their valour the 
whole trade and control of the East, lost it 
chiefly because their country, during certain 


and then he came to London, and his strange 
career was most strangely ended: “ In 1669, 
when he was a very old man—how old is 
uncertain, because the date of his birth 
is not given anywhere, though he must 
have been over seventy and may have 
been over eighty—he was sent on a secret 
mission to London, perhaps to explore the 
possibility of bringing the Church of England 
back to Rome, for Charles II. was whispered 
at the moment to be fingering this project. 
The aged Frate Maestro arrived safely in 
London. He had with him a personal ser- 
vant, and a chest containing a considerable 
sum of money, no doubt for paying in- 
formers and otherwise advancing his _busi- 
ness. He took lodgings beside the Thames 
and got in touch with Catholic agents. 
But the gold pieces in the chest proved 
too great a temptation for his servant, who 
forced the lid one day when his master was 
out. Then he lay in wait, resolved to cover 
the crime with another. Manrique, returning 
after dark, was done to death, his body 
put into a chest and pitched into the 
river. At low tide the chest was stranded 
on a bank lower down.” 

The body was found, the servant was 
arrested and hanged. ‘That Manrique 
should have fallen by the hand of a confi- 
dential man in a London lodging is one of 


vital years, was annexed by Spain, and the 

Dutch, with every good reason in the world, those twists of fate which make life on 
were at daggers drawn with the Spaniards. this planet so wholly incalculable. Some- 
Underlying all his narrative is the vague won- where in London they put him in the 
der as to whether and why the West invaded ground. It may be, we walk over his 
the East, and whether the invasion could be very grave. His bones may still be moulder- 
justified. As 1 write, the riddle is still un- ing in it.” 

solved. Our Viceroy, a great man in a great It is a strange story; for the Friar 


succession, is at his wits’ end what to do; and 


MRAUK-U. 





was by nature a sort of Vicar of Wake- 


Mr. Gandhi, surrounded by flowers, fruits and [ee Sa Se ee 3 é) a eatin field, and his obedience threw him into 
Miss Slade, has reverted from a diet of lime- wre 3 ye b. worlds which he did not understand. 
What he In his chapter entitled “ Prelude to the Coronation,” Mr. Collis says: “ When all == ® He would probably have defended the 


juice to a diet of orange-juice. t 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw would have been like the 
had they feasted on Porterhouse steaks, I 
shudder to contemplate. 

Well, Father Manrique went to Arakan. 


heir p 


(Reproductions from the book “ The Land of the Great I ¢ 
amd 


r stations, the procession started, the cavalry in front, the war-elephants 
nobility third, and the Prince last with his personal attendants. .. . 


splendid train, immensely long. 


Messrs. Faber Faber, Lid.) 


It 


"> by Courtesy of the Publishers, 


proceedings of the Inquisition at Goa against 
sorcery and heresy; but, after all, we were 
burning people here at that time on the 
same charges. He was a clean soul, though ; 


and Mr. Collis has given us at once the biography 


dreamt of being a reincarnation of Buddha and a 
Universal Emperor who should, by any means, pacify 
the whole world and make it happy. To us there is 
an obvious paranoic parallel ; especially when we get 


He began as a parish priest, with a congregation of 
of a saintly man and the picture of a vanished civilisa- 


tion, no more cruel than ours, and much more religious, 
romantic and externally beautiful. 





*” The Land of the Great Image." By Maurice Collis. Ilustrated. 
(Faber and Faber ; 160.) 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and tf must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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HOUR BY HOUR THE BOMBS RAIN DOWN ON ENEMY TARGETS IN EUROPE. 





SN SE 


MOSQUITO BOMBERS’ RAID ON RENNES, SOUTH OF CHER- , oy ' A LATER PHOTOGRAPH OF THE DEVASTATED AREA AT 
BOURG, AN IMPORTANT U-BOAT SUPPLY DEPOT : A GREAT H RENNES, ON FEBRUARY 26, SHOWING THE DESTRUCTION 
PLUME OF FIRE RISING FROM STORES. i . H TO A GREAT AREA OF SHEDS. 
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KAI ON HAMM MARSHALLING YARDS ON MARCH 3, U.S. FLYING FORTRESSES’ AND MARAUDER BOMBERS’ HUGE } VENTURAS ATTACKING DEN HELDER BY DAYLIGHT 
BIG RAIL Y CENTRE, BY U.S. FLYING FORTRESSES, DAMAGE AT CAGLIARI, SARDINIA : UPPER PICTURE SHOWS i ON FEBRUARY 19: BOMBS BURSTING IN ENTRANCE 
WHEN FOURTEEN ENEMY AIRCRAFT WERE SHOT DOWN, AREA BEFORE THE RAID; LOWER, THE HAVOC CAUSED. ' TO NAVAL BASIN, ON WORKSHOPS AND RAILWAY 


—————————————— een ~~ ee 


( U.S. RECENT ATTACK ON NAPLES BY LONG-DISTANCE BOMBERS HITS ON VESSELS, BOMBS BURSTING DURING THE R.A.¥ MOSQUITO DAYLIGHT ATTACK ON rit 
i HAKRACKS, FUE! DUMP, OUAYS, CAUSING LARGE FIRES IN THE HARBOUR AND TOWN i KUABEN MOLYBDENUM MINE, EAST OF STAVANGER, NORWAY, ON MARCH 


Last week we published a page of pictures illustrating the early stages of the the night raid on the Krupps works at Essen on March 5, which has been described 
round-the-clock bombing offensive on Axis Europe, which opened with the night as one of the biggest and most concentrated bombing attacks of the war The 
attack on Wilhelmshaven on February 24. From that date, Bomber Command captain of one of the bombers, previously over Wilhelmshaven when the big 
3o-operating with the British-based Liberators and Fortresses f our American munitions dump blew up (see The Illustrated London News" of February 27 
allies. launched a series of ceaseless day and night attacks on enemy targets on the ~ described a similar explosion in the heart of the Essen target. After a brief lull 

ntinent. while bombers based in the Mediterranean theatre carried on the air last week-end, the non p offensive was resumed with daylight attacks on Monday 
litz ver Italy One of the heaviest recent attacks by Bomber Command was March followed a heavy night raid on Nuremberg and Western Germany 
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ENTRANCE TO THE SHELTER IN WHIGH 178 WERE 


ENEMY RAID ON MARCH 3. 


ROUND THE 
DURING THE 


CROWDS GATHERED 
SUFFOCATED 


THE STAIRCASE 
LONG. 


ENQUIRIES AT THE FOOT OF THE SHELTER STEPS. 
WIDE, WITH A LANDING 10 FT, WIDE AND 12 FT. 


OFFICIALS MAKING 
is 10 FT. 


Rt 


ee 
+ 


it 


edges: SORE BES: 


CRUSHED: A WORKMAN 
BARRIERS. 


THE PEOPLE WERE 
OF NEW CRUSH 


WHICH 
ERECTION 


THE WALL (BACK) AGAINST 
IS PREPARING FOR THE 


One hundred and reventy-eight persons lost their lives and about sixty were injured owing to 
an accident during Wednesday's (March 3) reprisal raid on Lond here were no bombs and 
no panic; a woman holding a child tripped and fell on the stairs leading to the tube shelter, 
and those behind her fell likewise, piling up, one on top of the other, and crushing the life out 
of those who had preceded them. T official statement, issued by the Ministry of Hone 
Security, says: “ Statements from a large number of eye-witnesses and members of the police and 
Defence Services make it clear that there was no sign of panic before the accident on the 
stairs’ The Ministry of Pensions immediately set up an emergency office fer the payment of 
special allowances to dependants of the victims, and measures have been taken for a general 
survey of all London deep shelters, with the object of improving lighting arrangements, erecting 
barriers and additional entrances where necessary, and generally insuring that a recurrence of this 
terrible disaster is made quite impossible 
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FITZROY, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS: 


THE FUNERAL OF THE LATE CAPTAIN E. A. 
MARGARET'S, 


THE COFFIN BEING BORNE INTO ST. 

The late Captain FitzRoy was accorded an unprecedented Parliamentary honour at his funeral. A “ Speaker’s 

procession,” similar to the one which led him to the Chair every day when the House met, was formed to 

escort the coffin up the aisle. It was borne by six House of Commons messengers. Two members of the 

Government headed the procession—a departure from the usual daily ceremony. They were the Postmaster- 
General and the Assistant Postmaster-General, acting in their capacity as Churchwardens. 


WRECKED ALMOST 
EVENT. 


WHICH 
BEFORE THE 


EXPLOSION IN BELGIUM 
VIEW OF THE FACTORY 


THE SCENE OF A MYSTERIOUS FACTORY 
AN ENTIRE VILLAGE: AN AERIAL 


Only now released by the censors, these pictures tell the story of a mysterious explosion on Apri! 29, 1942, 
at the factory of the Société des Produits Chimiques, at Tessenderloo, in Belgium, in the Province of Limburg. 
After the explosion, which was so terrific that it almost wrecked the entire village of Tessenderloo, destroying 
500 houses and leaving 4000 people homeless, the Germans tried to prevent the news from leaking out of 
Belgium Failing in this, they issued hurried statements that the tragedy was due neither to sabotage nor 


AWARDED BEFORE 
ITALO-GERMAN 
AFRICA. THE 


THAT WAS 
STARTED: AN 
“victory " IN 


THE AXIS MEDAL 
THE CAMPAIGN 
MEDAL GIVEN FOR THE NEW GERMAN ANTI-PERSONNEL BOMB 
Even before he crossed the Mediterranean for the African (RIGHT) WITH CASING SHUT. 
frent, each German soldier was given one of these !talo- 
German campaign medals. It has a red, white, green and The  —— has been repeatedly warned not to touch 
black ribbon, and one side shows two legendary armoured usually painted either greyish-green or a bright 
heroes extracting teeth from the “ Jewish Capitalist Pluto- with the outer casing either open or shut. Shut, 
cracy,” and the other shows the famous Marble Arch flanked protruding. Open, the casing expands into four 
by the Axis symbols and ringed round with the words “Italo- at the slightest touch and should be reported 
German Campaign in Africa,” in German and Italian. police station or to any A.R.P. 
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INTEREST AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE NEW SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND HIS WIFE: COLONEL DOUGLAS CLIFTON 
BROWN, DEPUTY SPEAKER TO THE LATE CAPTAIN FITZROY. 


Colonel Douglas Clifton Brown, the Chairman of Ways and Means, and Deputy Speaker to the late Captain 

FitzRoy, has been elected to the position of Speaker of the House of Commons. The procedure of electing 

a Speaker is prescribed by centuries-old precedents and, as for many years, the new Speaker was elected 

unanimously. . The last contest for this post was in 1895, when William Court Gully was elected Speaker 
by a majority of 11 votes over Sir Matthew White-Ridley. 


THE FACTORY AREA AFTER THE EXPLOSION, WHICH CLAIMED 1200 VICTIMS AND LEFT 
4000 PEOPLE HOMELESS. THE GERMANS TRIED TO SUPPRESS THE NEWS. 


to the R.A.F., and that only fertilisers for Belgian farmers were made in the factory. The populace, however, 
assert that the Germans were manufacturing explosives there. Altogether, the explosion claimed 1200 victims, 
of whom 200 lost their lives, and troops had to be called in to help with the casualties. Our pictures 
show the factory before and after the explosion, and illustrate the wide area of devastation, said to cover a 
radius of several hundred yards. The vast crater seen at the point of the explosion measures 175 ft. across. 


\ VERY GALLANT GENTLEMAN.” SQUADRON 
LEADER H. R. K. WELLS, MORTALLY WOUNDED, 
OPEN: SAVED U-BOAT ‘VICTIMS IN THE BAY OF BISCAY 


Squadron Leader Wells, equipment officer, was on his way 
home on leave from the Middle East when his ship was tor- 
pedoed in the Bay of Biscay. He was terribly injured when 
the ship's boilers burst, but he swam round, saving those he 
could after the capsizing of a lifeboat. The U-boat picked 
up the survivors, but there were too many for it to submerge 
Wells continued to help those‘in the water until they were 
picked up. He died from his injuries before reaching port 


(LEFT) THE BOMB WITH CASING 
THEY ARE EXTREMELY DANGEROUS. 


a small German bomb weighing about 4 Ibs. It is 
yellow. This anti-personnel bomb may be found 
it looks like a round cigarette tin with a wire 
hinged parts. The bombs are liable to explode 
immediately by anyone finding them to the nearest 
authorities in the vicinity 
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FOOTBALL CUP FINAL IN 


CUP FINAL IN TRIPOLI: COMMUNICATIONS FLIGHT VERSUS A FIGHTER WING. 
THE FIGHTER WINGS TEAM TAKING THE FIELD, 


SOME OF THE CROWD AT THE TRIPOLI STADIUM THAT CAME TO WATCH THE R.A.F. 
COMMUNICATIONS FLIGHT TEAM BEAT THE FIGHTER WING. 


NEWS BROADCAST IN TRIPOLI: CROWDS LISTENING AS A LOUD-SPEAKER VAN TOURS 


THE TOWN GIVING THE NEWS IN ITALIAN, ARABIC AND ENGLISH 


A football cup final—the final of the R.A.F. Western Desert Football League-—was played at the 
Tripoli Stadium between an R.A.F. Communications Flight and an R.A Fighter Wing which 
had taken part in the advance from El Alamein. Some of the League matches in the soolninasy 
rounds had been played in the Western Desert during lulls in the battle. There was a peacetime 
Cup Final atmosphere in Tripoli that day, with crowds packing the stands and the band of the 
6th New Zealand Brigade playing popular music Air Vice-Marshal H. Broadhurst, D.S.O., D.F.C 
A.F.C., Commanding the Air Striking Force, Western Desert, presented the cup and medals + 
the winners. The local team has now challenged the Communications Flight team, who won the 
final In Tripoli radio gets have been confiscated because they can easily be converted int 
transmitters. To bring the news to the people, therefore, loud-speaker vans tour the town, and 
huge crowds collect to listen to the news bulletins in Italian, Arabic and English The scheme 
is run by Captain Chariton, editor of “Crusader” and the new daily ripoli Times 
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THEY TEND OUR WOUNDED MEN UNDER FIRE: DOCTORS AND | 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE Grip 








“THREE -POINT CARRY 
WHEN NO STRETCHER (S$ 
AVAILABLE -~ THE Two 
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HANES SVPPORT THE 
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STRETCHER-@GEARERS UNDER FIRE 
APOPT THE “CRAWL CARRIAGE" 
Ww HEN REMOVING CASVALTIES 
SING THEIR SUPPORTING STRAPS 
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SOME OF THE METHODS OF THE ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS AND THE ARMY DENTAL CORPS, WHO RES‘ 


Emergency treatment and operations carried out in the dust and heat of battle | services of the Army on the battlefield. Their reputation is such that every armour 
are the means of saving many lives. They are performed by men of the fighting man goes forward into battle with the knowledge that, should he become first of 
R.A.M.C. and the A.D.C., whose quiet heroism sheds lustre on yet another of a casualty, there is a great and devoted band of men working from the front inclusio 
those silent Services to whom our armies owe so much. Tribute has already lines to the base hospitals to take every care of him. Our artist's sketches seen in 
been paid in ‘ The Illustrated London News" to the magnificent achievements illustrate some of the most recently developed methods ef handling casualties bearers 
of the R.A.S.C. and the R.A.O.C This week our artist has portrayed some in the present battle zones One of the problems facing the R.A.M.C. in North casualti 


ispects of the work of two other vital corps. comprising the medical and dental Africa has been that of getting wounded men out of the turrets of tanks and improvi 
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AND DENTISTS AT WORK IN THE DESERT ARMY’S FRONT LINES. 


BRYAN 


DE GRINEAU, IN COLLABORATION WITH THE R.AM.C, 
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WHO RESCUE OUR WOUNDED AND PERFORM LIFE-SAVING EMERGENCY OPERATIONS ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


armoured fighting vehicles, and onze solution of the problem is shown in the | of the Dental Corps, on whose treatment of urgent facial injuries, such as a 
first of our sketches The difficulty has been very much simplified by the | fractured jaw, largely depends the wounded man's ultimate chance of recovery 
inclusion of belt-slings in the equipment of R.A.M.C personnel, and these are without gross disfigurement or permanent loss of function This heavy 
seen in use in removing the tank casualty and in the case of the stretcher- responsibility is shouldered, more often than not. in the front line, before the 
bearers crawling away with a wounded man under fire. The quicker removal of removal of the casualty first to a caravan operating-theatre, such as the one 
casualties has also been helped by the use of Army “ jeeps’ and trailers as shown in our artist's sketch. and subsequently to base hospital. where, as a 


improvised carriers for wounded men The last drawing illustrates the work i result of the initial treatment. the plastic surgeon has a real chance of success 
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LONDON’S “WINGS FOR VICTORY” TRIUMPHAL MARCH THROUGH THE CITY. 
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“WINGS FOR VICTORY ’’ PROCESSION IN LONDON : ENEMY BOMBS ON LONDON THAT FAILED TO BURST: 
SOUVENIRS FOR GERMANY! R.A.F. BOMBS; FROM onl , OS ee AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT AT THE TAIL OF THE LORD 
500 LBS. TO 8000 LBS., IMPRESS THE BYSTANDERS. - , ; : MAYOR’S PROCESSION. 


LLL SN 


AN AERIAL LIGHTHOUSE, ONE OF THE FEATURES PLASTERING TWO 500-LB. CASES IN TRAFALGAR A LANDMARK BEACON IN THE R.A.F, MECHANISED 
OF THE MILE-LONG R.A.F, PROCESSION IN AID ORF SQUARE WITH SAVINGS STAMPS. AT THE END OF COLUMN, WHICH FLASHED OUT A SIGNAL: ANOTHER 


LONDON’S “ WINGS FOR VICTORY " CAMPAIGN. THE WEEK THEY WILL.BE DROPPED ON GERMANY. FEATURE OF LONDON’S LONG PROCESSION. 


L | 


y eee ee 


CT TR est te 


IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE: A COMPARISON BETWEEN A GIANT BOMBER WHEEL, BEING 
PUSHED INTO POSITION, AND A COMPARATIVELY BABY FIGHTER-'PLANE WHEEL. 


THE BAND OF THE A.T.S. IN THE LORD MAYOR'S PARADE: ONE OF NINE SMART 
BANDS, WHICH INCLUDED THE ARMY, NAVY AND AIR FORCE, 


\~ ~ ee ~ oe 


iccneegdbnmninnddgnaen in ineniaanenaimenmmaneamanneail 


In support of London's “ Wings for Victory " campaign—of which other pictures big bomb-cases, a de-icing vehicle, a landmark beacon, flashing out its signal, an 
appear in this issue—a mile-long procession to emphasise the Empire's air might was | aerial lighthouse, a wireless tender, a fire-crash tender, and a lorry carrying unex- 
held on March 8, from Finsbury Circus to Trafalgar Square. The Lord Mayor, Sir ploded German bombs. Nine Army, Navy, and Air Force bands, including an A.T.S. 
Samuel Joseph, took the salute at the top of Queen Victoria Street. The crewd band, provided martial music during the proceedings. By Monday midnight, 
cheered the Guards, the airborne men, and the men from the Dominions and New £56,777,145 was collected towards the target of £150,000,000, with five more days yet to 
foundland. Most interest was evinced in the R.A.F. mechanised column, including go. Holborn, with £2,000,000, first reached its target 
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PERSONALITIES 


AND 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
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A QUISLING IN THE CHAIR: SUBHAS CHANDRA 
BOSE SPEAKING IN BERLIN. 


On the occasion of the Indian Day of Independence, the 
Indian colony in Berlin held a meeting in the “‘ House of 
Aviators.” The leader of the “‘ Free Indians,” Subhas ? 
Chandra Bose, made a speech in which he gave his view i 
of the will of the Indian people for independence. i 


eee 


TWO EXTREMES IN THE BRITISH NAVY: ADMIRAI 
OF THE FLEET LORD KEYES CHATS TO THE YOUNGEST 
SEA CADET, KETTERING COMPANY. 

When Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes recently visited Kettering, 
at the conclusion of Kettering’s Sea Cadet week, he inspected the 
boys and stopped to speak to the youngest, a very small boy. 
Lord Keyes was created a Baron in the New Year Honours List. 

Director of Combined Operations, 1940-41. 
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A CHARMING FAMILY GROUP, SHOWING THE NEWEST 
THE ROYAL NETHERLANDS FAMILY 

BORN ON JANUARY 19, 1694}. 
In this, the first 


daughter, Crown Princess Juliana 


and their three children, in their nadian home 


rght: Princess Irene, Princess Margriet Francisca, on her mother's knee, and 


Princess Beatrix. 


PRINCESS MARGRIET FRANCISCA, 


icture of the Royal Family since the birth of the third 
with her consort, Prince Bernhard, 
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PRED RP PEERED EELS a 
MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK AND MRS. ROOSEVELT MEET ON THE 
LAWN OF THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON. 

The meeting of these two First Ladies of America and China was more 
than just an official event, for both Mme. Chiang Kai-shek and 
Mrs. Roosevelt have outstanding personalities which give them claim to 
the important part they play in the life of their nations, irrespective of 
their husbands’ positions. Mme. Chiang Kai-shek has been ill recently. 


Sanne Sia aISe aaa aaa ain ee eT 
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PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 


REEL I RHEE HOLIEANEL EOL HINRIN MENON 
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See” 


Sy ee 
A QUISLING LISTENING TO A QUISLING: 
THE EX-MUFTI OF JERUSALEM HEARS BOSE. 


Haj Amin Al-Husseini, the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, was a 

guest at the meeting held on the occasion of the Indian 
— Day of Independence and listened to Subhas Chandra Bose's 
? speech. The ex-Mufti, so long a fugitive from Palestine. 
H is described as a great champion of Arab liberation. 


RR 


; LN 
ALVAR LIDDELL JOINS THE R.A.F. : THE WELL- 


Sac cm en ei 


CAPTAIN THE RT. HON. EDWARD ALGERNON FITZROY, ji 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS SINCE 1928, DIED 
ON MARCH 3. i 
Captain FitzRoy was born in 1869, second son of the third Lord i 
Southampton. He was educated at Eton and Sandhurst, and in 1889 | 
was gazetted to the Ist Life Guards. es 
In 1900 he was elected as a Con- 
servative for South Northampton- 
shire, and except for the interval 
between 1906 and 1910 continued | 
to represent it unti! the end of his 
Parliamentary career. He fought 
through the 1914-18 war, and when, 
in 1928, elected as Speaker, he was 
the first soldier to hold that office 
Lpemseenenen posoccocoooces 
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POPPE PPPOE OPE 


KNOWN B.B.C. ANNOUNCER LEAVES THE LONDON 


RECRUITING CENTRE BEFORE BEING SENT ON DRAFT. 

Alvar Liddell, one of the best-known of the B.B.C. announcers, 

recently resigned to join the R.A.F e reported at a London 

recruiting office, and has been sent on draft We see him here 

with Flying Officer F. L. Larkin, O.C. of the recruiting centre 
He is on his way to join the draft 


 gigneee sg, 
ene CAPTAIN S. H. A. HAGGARD. we . 
The well-known stage actor, Captain | TURKISH PRESS DELEGATION IN INDIA! MR. ATAY (CENTRE) AND 


ADDITION TO 4 
H. ard, of the Intelligence Corps, 
has nm killed on active service in the 


Middle East He was thirty-one 
minence in the West End in “ The 


lead in “ Justice “ 
Galsworthy revivals at the Playhouse Anatol 


core ee! Ven ~~ 


MI SADAK TALKING TO FIELD-MARSHAL WAVELI 


APTER LUNCHING 


AT HIS HOUSE IN DELHI 


Captain Haggard first came to pro- A party of leading Turkish journalists hav8 been visiting India on th 
>. invitation of the Government of India 
The children are, left to Laughing Woman He played the | of the Press Association and Editor of the semi-official “Ulus”; Mr, Sadak 
in Leon M. Lion’s | Chief Editor of 
» Agency 


The party includes Mr. Atay, President 


the “Aksam”™; Mr. Muvaffak Menemenciogiu, head of the 
and Mr. Burhan Belge, Assistant Director, Press Burea 


a 
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MEET SOME OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
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have already delivered 
doing so, they 
air taxis 

over the 
nations 


whose men and women 
Minister of Aircraft Production, on 
visited their Headquarters on March 1, 
aircraft from factories to R.A.F. squadrons. In 
than 30,000,000 miles in machines ranging from tiny 

four-engined bombers The pilots of A.T.A from all 
Britain and the Domini America Allied 


Air 
by Sir 


ment, 


Transport Auxiliary, 
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PILOTS OF AIR TRANSPORT AUXILIARY. 
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ARE 
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THEY 


WOMEN MEMBERS OF 
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little more than girls, although the women’s ranks 
include at» least one grandmother! The women do not confine themselves to the 
flying of light aircraft: some of them pilot Britain's heaviest bombers, including 
the gigantic Halifax. The men pilots are almost exclusively too old for operational 
flying with the R.A.F. But all of them, without exception, are flying enthusiasts. 
they have built up a great and vital service which, since the war's beginning. 
transported an average of day, not only dali over 
Continued opposite 
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THEY ARE THE WOMEN WHO WERE THANKED BY SIR STAFFORD 
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the British Isles, but to distant points of the globe. An example of their varied 
the day when Sir Stafford Cripps visited 
types of aircraft 
He also witnessed a demonstration 


duties was provided on 
quarters. He saw eighteen different 
including our fast new fighter, the Typhoon. 
of the adaptability of three converted 


landed on the airfield, taking off again with 


THE PILOTS WAIT TO HEAR 
FIGHTER OR BOMBER—OR BOTH ? 


ITS WINDOW OVERLOOKING 
TO THE PILOTS. 


POINTS WHERE 
ALTITUDES 


twin-engine 
reconnaissance bombers in 1939), which, carrying detachments of local Home Guards, 
improvised , 
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WHAT WILL BE THEIR 
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OFFICER HELEN RICHEY MAKES A LAST-MINUTE CHECK OF THE RETRACTABLE 
FAULTS ARE AN ALMOST UNHEARD-OF THING, 
HER GIRLS NEVER TO TAKE UNNECESSARY RISKS. 


/ FIRST 
| LANDING GEAR. 
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THE AIRFIELD, 7 
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DAY, THE PILOTS FIND A WELL-COOKED MEAL 
MESS AT THE AIRPORT. HELEN RICHEY DISCUSSES ENGLISH 
WITH HER FELLOW-PILOTS. 


TIRING 
OFFICERS’ 
VERSUS AMERICAN COOKING 
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board—an illustration of their usefulness both as transports and ambulance ‘planes 
The international nature of the personnel and operations of Air Transport Auxiliary 
is reflected in the best unofficial version of its initials, coined by Commodore 
Gerard d’Erlanger, its Commander and founder, who has described it as 
“ Anywhere to Anywhere.” And Sit Stafford Cripps, on his recent visit, presented 
another viewpoint when he referred to the international nature of the organisation 
common effort in civil aviation after the war 
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THE LATEST WAR PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
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“OLD HOUSES, CANTERBURY”’’; BY FE. BOYE  UDEN. ‘ST. AUGUSTINE’S ABBEY, CANTERBURY”; BY E. BOYE 
(PURCHASED 1942.) UDEN. (PURCHASED 1942.) 
wes 
es = 
ces ces a 
‘CONVOYING I5IST WING, R.A.F., TO RUSSIA IN THE ‘““NURSE VIOLET ELEANOR REID, G.M."’; AN INTERESTING 
WHITE SEA, AUGUST 1941"; BY FELIKS TOPOLSKI. PORTRAIT BY ROBERT SIVELL. (COMMISSIONED 1942.) LOWERING A TANK FOR RUSSIA INTO THE HOLD " ; 
A VIVID IMPRESSION BY LESLIE COLE, (PURCHASED 1942.) 
se 
a0 
Vv jy: e 
a a 
; 





“WARSHIPS WEEK, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON"; BY HENRY RUSHBURY,. (PURCHASED 1942.) ‘“SUNDERLANDS IN PLYMOUTH SOUND"; BY R. V. PITCHFORTH. (COMMISSIONED 1942.) 
Still another room at the National Gallery has been hung with war pictures—the | the Painted Hall, Greenwich, by Sir Muirhead Bone, reproduced in our issue of 
latest additions to the interesting exhibition which is a permanent feature of the { February 13. “ The Military Training of Workers in a Moscow Factory’ and con 
gallery. It was Sir Kenneth Clark, Director of the National Gallery, himself, who | voying an R.A.F. wing to Russia in 1941 are by an artist whose work is well known 
hung the new room, and these two pages show a selection of his choice. The sub to readers of ‘*' The Illustrated London News,"’ and more especially of the ‘ Sketch,” 
jects, on this occasion, are mostly naval, the main feature being a large drawing of j Feliks Topolski, official Polish war artist. Several new impressions of his, from the 
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SOME FURTHER EXAMPLES OF THE NEW WAR PICTURES ON EXHIBITION. 


a~- 


my 


‘THE MILITARY TRAINING OF WORKERS IN A MOSCOW FACTORY ”’; BY FELIKS TOPOLSKI. 
(PURCHASED 1942.) 








sa Roe Gosk, | A 


” 


‘““MAJOR THE REVEREND BACH"; BY HUBERT FREETH. 
(PURCHASED 1942.) 





@ d\ if w iy? - 


RED CROSS NURSES MAKING BEDS"; BY DOROTHY COKE. (COMMISSIONED 1940.) 
Continucd | 

Russian front, are on view. Three portraits by Hubert Freeth are interesting as 
showing Axis generals now in our hands: Major the Reverend Bach, it will be remem 
bered, was the senior German officer who was taken prisoner when Halfaya surrendered 
to the South Africans in January 1942. General Ravenstein, commander of a panzer 
jivision, was captured later in the same year The Italian General Buttafuoco 


‘ 





“GENERAL RAVENSTEIN 
(COMMISSIONED 1941.) 





“THE SUBMARINE ‘TORBAY’ IN DRY DOCK AT PLYMOUTH”; BY RK. V. PITCHFORTH 
(COMMISSIONED 1942.) 





™ 
* GENERAL BUTTAFUOCO”™; BY HUBERT FREETH 


BY HUBERT FREETH. (PURCHASED 1942.) 





“A NIGHT IN APRIL 1941"; BY JOHN C,. STEPHENSON, (PURCHASED 1942.) 


suffered the same fate. R. V. Pitchforth has given the public a drawing of the 


famous V.C. submarine *‘ Torbay " as she looks ir dry dock The Torbay's dare 
devil exploits in the Mediterranean have become almost legendary. Four new artists 
have pictures in this latest collection and there is one oil painting There should 
prove much of interest in this room, as there has in the other 
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THE TWO GREATEST WAR FILMS: 1. THE RUSSIAN “ONE DAY OF WAR.” 























IN THE FACE OF ENEMY FIRE: RED ARMY A TRAITOR IN THE CAMP: U.S.S.R. PATRIOTS 


1S HER STAGE: A_ SINGER’ ENTERTAINS FORWARD 
BELABOUR AN INFORMER BEHIND THE GERMAN LINES. 


RUSSIANS AT THE FRONT. MEN PURSUE THE RETREATING ENEMY. 























SOVIET BALTIC THERE ARE NO TEARS AS THE CROWDED TROOP 


FORWARD TO THE ATTACK : RUSSIAN TROOPS BARRAGE BALLOONS PROTECT THE 
THE FRONT. 


ADVANCE UNDER COVER OF THEIR TANK FIRE, FLEET FROM THE DIVE-BOMBERS, TRAINS LEAVE FOR 
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BY THE TIDE OF WAR?! A DEAD GERMAN PASSED tHE RUSSIANS HAVE HAD THEIR SHARE OF BOMBS, ai COULDN'T stor THEM: THE ENEMY GUN 
BY A RED ARMY TANK, BUT THERE IS NO PANIC, iS SILENCED AND THE RUSSIANS SWEEP ON, 


























ENEMY ; AMONGST FRIENDS: A WOUNDED RED ARMY TANKMAN 


HMEROISM: A RED ARMY NURSE BRINGS BACK A RED TANKMAN’S VIEW OF THE 
HELPED FROM HIS TANK 


A WOUNDED SOLDIFR UNDER FIRE, MOVES IN TO THE KILL, 1s 


March of Time's Russian film ‘‘One Day of War" is the only war film ever made used by our allies. We see tanks and infantry in action, bombed cities, their in- 
which can be compared to ‘ Desert Victory '’—scenes from which appear on the habitants calm under the terror, trains packed with cheering, smiling troops, and the 
page. It was made in a single day by 160 Red Army soldier-cameramen, work of Red Army nurses in the field. We are made to feel the courage and deter 
mination which lie behind the Soviet victories, and the outstanding heroism of a 
people who have suffered the terrible ordeal of war for nearly two years. It is a 
as is ‘‘ Desert Victory,’ for they are the 


opposite 
thirty of whom lost their lives It is, perhaps, not so dramatic nor so complete as 


the Eighth Army's staashing advance from El Alamein to Tripoli, but it does show 
many phases of the struggle on the Eastern Front, and enables the public over here film which should be seen by all who ca 
to form some idea of the country, of the Russian people and the types of weapons | greatest records, so far, of war in all its horror 
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THE TWO GREATEST WAR FILMS: 2. THE BRITISH “DESERT VICTORY.” 























DOWN! FLAT ON THE GROUND, OUR MEN WAIT GOOD TO ROMMEL, BUT ELLENT COVER UP SHE Gors! A TERRIFIC EXPLOSION THROWS 
TO ADVANCE AS THE SHELLS BURST. FOR MEN OF THE EIGHTH ARMY. THE SAND AND SCRUB HIGH INTO THE AIR. 


























WAIT: A SNIPER TAKES AIM IN A FORWARD WAR COMES TO A WADI: WITH BAYONETS FIXED, j THE READY: AN AUTOMATIC RIFLEMAN WAITS 
POSITION. THEY STALK THE ENEMY. FOR A CHANCE TO FIRE, 




















INTO ACTION : TANKS——-LIKE A FLEET SWEEP FORWARD ! WELCOME BREAK : BRITISH TROOPS LIGHT HALF-HIDDEN IN A CLOUD OF DUST, ALLIED TANKS 
TO THE ATTACK. UP DURING A LULL IN THE FIGHTING. MOVE UP TO THE FRONT 























ONLY FIf FOR THE SCRAP-HEAP: AN ENEMY TANK FULL SPEED AHEAD! THEIR ONE OBJECT, TO CLOSE ANOTHER ONE GONE AN ENEMY TANK LEFT BURNING 
WRECKED BEYOND REPAIR. WITH THE ENEMY. AS WE SWEEP ONWARDS 


* Desert Victory,"’ made by the Army Film Photographic Unit and the R.A.F. Film from the skies or lie smashed on the ground; enemy supply dumps go up in smoke 
Unit, is the second of the two best war films ever produced. The other is ‘‘ One and enemy shipping disappears in the Mediterranean. As our men move forward 
Day of War,"’ seen on the opposite page. Desert Victory "’ tells the story of the the Navy moves alongside them, bringing up supplies, intercepting those of the 
battle of Egypt, one of the decisive battles of history; it shows the flight of the enemy and generally playing its important part in the smashing of Rommel This 
beaten Afrika Korps, out of Egypt into Libya, out of Libya into Tripolitania, triumph of the camera's art took its toll of human lives; four cameramen were 
and right up to our entrance into Tripoli. The part played by the R.A.F. and killed, five wounded and five captured, but the result is magnificent This memorable 
Royal Navy in the great victory is not forgotten Axis ‘planes me hurtling flr b r e hour, i } veral release on Mar 
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| CLIMBING A TOWER TO GO UNDER WATER: 
A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SUBMARINE CREWS. 








HE U.S. Navy sub- 
marine school at 
which these pictures 
were taken is a rigorous 
training-ground for the 
men who have already 
passed preliminary tests 
fitting them for their 
dangerous calling. They 
are taught not only the 
operations of a _ sub- 
marine, but also the 
technique of escape from 
a disabled craft. For 
this purpose, the school 
has built a 138-ft. escape 
tower, holding 280,000 
gallons of water, in 
which the students learn 
how to avoid the dangers 
of rising too quickly 
through changing under- 
water pressures, which 
would otherwise cause 
that scourge of divers, 
“the bends,”’ in which 
nitrogen bubbles form 
in the bloodstream. 
Wearing the Momsen 
**lung,”’ named after its 
inventor, Commander 
C. B. Momsen, of the 
U.S. Navy, the pupils 
are taken down into the 
water to varying depths 
in a diving-bell, from 
which they emerge and 
are guided up a hanging 
rope by the instructor. 
The rope is knotted at 
intervals, to warn them 
of the different levels 
they have reached. 





— 24.04 Dee 
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a c 
H A SUBMARINE INSTRUCTOR AND STUDENTS, AT THE TOP OF THE ESCAPE TOWER SEEN > 
Bes IN THE PICTURE ON THE LEFT, ARE ABOUT TO DESCEND IN AN OPEN-BOTTOM DIVING-BELL. i 











ag See 








' THERK ARE 280,000 GALLONS OF WATER “\ 
IN THIS 138-FT. ESCAPE TOWER AT THE 
U.S. NAVY SUBMARINE SCHOOL AT NEW 

} LONDON, CONNECTICUT. IN IT, THE 

} STUDENTS LEARN THE TECHNIQUE OF 

| ESCAPING FROM A SUBMARINE AT VARIOUS 
UNDERWATER LEVELS DOWN TO 100 FT., | 
AND THE DANGERS OF DIFFERENT PRESSURES. 


p~— ed ny 











HAVING DESCENDED TO A_ CERTAIN 
DEPTH IN THE BELL, A STUDENT, CARE- 
FULLY CHECKED BY THE INSTRUCTOR, 
EMERGES AND ASCENDS SLOWLY THROUGH 
THE WATER, BREATHING THROUGH HIS 
MOMSEN “LUNG” AND REGULATING HIS 
SPEED BY GRASPING A ROPE SO AS NOT 











| ONE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT THINGS IS TO y | THE STUDENTS, HAVING GUIDED THEM- 


” j 


TEACH A PUPIL TO USE THE MOMSEN “ LUNG. ' SELVES UP BY THE ROPE, WHICH HANGS 
1 is INSTINCTIVE FOR Him TO HOLD HIS j FROM A LARGE CORK FLOAT, ARRIVE 
BREATH UNDER WATER, AND IN THIS PICTURE | AT THE SURFACE. THEY HAVE COME 
AN INSTRUCTOR GENTLY PERSUADES A LEARNER i UP SLOWLY FROM THE 100-FT. LEVEL 
DOWN THE UNDERWATER LADDER TO GIVE IN ABOUT TWO MINUTES, GRADUALLY 
HIM CONFIDENCE IN HIS BREATHING APPARATUS. ACCUSTOMING THEMSELVES To THE 











LESSENING PRESSURE AS THEY RISE. 
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I wonder where he is? 


Twilight. 

The sky is filled with 
droning... 
droning... 

Bombers are going out 


—I wonder where he is 


“ce , 


—my Peter!’ 
He too is going out 
somewhere— 
—now. 

Laughing— yes, 
laughing of course ! 
With his boys. 
Jock, his gunner, 
Dave the Australian, 


second 





Poker Face 
pilot and Shorty— 

the imperturbable : 

Cup o’cawffee, Sir? 

To think, 

Last week he was home ; 
The stories he told 

of them. 

and the old kite— 

* Peter’s Delivery Van! ’ 
Good luck to them—all. 
Baby’s asleep, Peter. 
Some day— 

Some day 

You’ll come home 

for good 

May that day be soon. 





We hear the droning, as we listen to the radio and we 
say ‘‘ Lot going over tonight—anything interesting after the 
news?”’ That droning means anxiety—and may mean 
sorrow—to many a wakeful woman. Let us not forget 
that. Let us not be conceited about either our war- 
work or our savings. We owe more to our fighting 
men than we shall ever repay—for we only lend where 
they give; and give all! Consider your savings in the 
light of THIS thought. 


Issued by the National Savings Comunitice 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


Gas 
FOUNDATIONS OF GLASS 


; 








(Bh) exe — 


™ LASS had to wait for the twentieth century till the undue fear of it as a brittle substance 
began to fade away. Uatill then, glass manufacture in most plants followed much 
the same methods as those of 500, or 1500, vears before. We do not forget that in the 
course of those centuries the blowpipe had proved an innovation as stirring to glass as the 
potter’s wheel to pottery, or that in Rome and Venice were born the first and second Golden 
Ages of Glass ; or that miracles of colour and form came out of Syria and Persia, where the 
famous goblet, * The Luck of Eden Hall,’’ was moulded and enamelled and brought to 
England to be the pride of an English manor : 
* If this glass do break or fall 
Farewell the Luck of Eden Hall.”’ 
We do not know where now it may be ; but its legend declares its brittleness. 

Nor was glass without its epochs of discovery starring the ages ; clear, transparent glass ; 
window-glass ; stained glass ; glass-cutting ; plate glass ; sheet- 
glass; flint-glass; optical glass—all became common things 
that had left their footprints on the silica sands of time. The 
complacent nineteenth century, with the Crystal Palace to 
back it, may have felt there was not much more to do. The 
last fling of that industrial era was the first electric-light bulb, 
in 1879; and the first automatic bottle-making machine 
in 1899 closed its eyes. 

Nevertheless, the twentieth century has seen a quickening 
of the pace at which new employments have been found for 
glass, quite unlike the step-by-step progress of the years before. 
It has raced after the X-ray, the wireless and the plastic. Less 
figuratively, its progress, especially in the last fifteen vears, is 
due, in the words of Sir William Turner, F.R.S., to the thorough 
establishment of the new applied science of glass technology, 
more especially at Sheffield, where Sir William directs its 
department at the University. The backbone of this science is 
the disclosure of the connection between the chemical and 
physical properties of glasses. We probably go beyond our book 
in saving that the first thing about glass is that it is a physical 
condition ; and that its chemistry is subordinate to this cardi- 
nal fact. Glass is not a crystalline solid. It is a rigid solid at 
room temperature, with a‘ j’y suis, j’y reste’? quality ; but at 
yoo deg. to 500 deg. C. it becomes a viscous liquid. Cooled 
again, or even frozen, it does not devitrify and leave crystals 
behind ; but goes back to where it started, the glass that was 
without a break. 

The chemical composition can be varied widely, but its 
foundations are silica, or sand (always); soda and lime 
(usually) ; potash, boric oxide, lead oxide, and other alloys ac- 
cording to need. Obedient to the influence of these alloys, glass 
can be made light or heavy. It may float or become a ponderous 
building-stone more enduring than brass. It can be endowed 
with an endurance of heat such that objects made from some 
glasses can be heated red-hot and quenched in water without a 
erack, To it can be imparted an electrical resistance varying 
up to one-thousand-million-fold. Some of the modern types so 
resist corrosion that they are replacing stainless steel; they 
are unaffected by strong acids and alkalis ; they offer resist- 
Elastic glass, glass that can 


ance to steam at high pressures. 
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THE ENEMY’S WAY OF LIFE: GLIMPSES OF NAZI GERMANY. 








ATELY I have been dipping into some books which, among them, illuminate the 
German character and mentality from various angles. The fact that it begins in 
Kharkov sounds a topical note at the outset of *‘To-pay Wr Are Brotnuers.” The 
Biography of a Generation. By Leo Lania, author of ** The Darkest Hour ” (Gollancz ; 
12s. 6d.). The author’s father, Dr. Frederick Herman, a famous physician in Russia, who 
had attended the Tsar’s mother and received a decoration for his services, died when his 
son was seven, during the Russo-Japanese War, and at the beginning of the 1905 Revolution. 
“Shortly afterwards,” he says, “‘ we left Kharkov to live with my mother’s parents in 
Vienna. My grandparents were orthodox Jews. Grandfather came from 


Eastern Galicia; he was a Polish patriot.’”” Such were the origins of the political 
writer (well known by his pseudonym) who in this book traces his career up to 
the outbreak of the present war. 

The story includes his service in the last war; his 


Communist phase; his news agency at Berlin; lurid scenes 
at Berlin night-life during the inflation period in Germany ; a 
strange friendship (not a love-affair) with the ** nude dancer,” 
Anita Berber; and risky interviews with Hitler in Munich, 
obtained by passing himself off as an Italian Press corre- 
spondent. Mingled with the author’s personal story is a sombre 
picture of the social disorders in Germany and Austria which 
led up to the catastrophe of 1939. His later adventures, after 
the fall of France, in French concentration camps, and during 
his escape to America with his wife and son, were told in his 
previous book, ‘‘ The Darkest Hour.”’ In conclusion he quotes 
a letter from a Vienna friend, received just before they left. 
In it the writer said: ** Catholics, Jews, and Socialists—we 
have all come to realise that there can be no salvation for us 
unless all the persecuted stand together. ... To-day we 
are more than members of a church or party. To-day we 
are brothers.” 

In that old classification of untruths as “ lies, d ~d 
lies, and statistics,”’ the third and worst degree might nowa- 
days well be changed to “ propaganda.” This by way of 
introducing two highly instructive works entitled respectively 
* THe GOEBBELS EXPERIMENT.” A Study of the Nazi Propa- 
ganda Machine. By Derrick Sington and Arthur Weidenfeld. 
With 13 Illustrations (Murray; 7s. 6d.) ; and ‘** THe ArT oF 
Dr. GoeBBELs.”” By F. W. Pick. With 6 Illustrations (Hale ; 
10s. 6d.). Naturally, these books to a certain extent overlap, 
but each contains matter not to be found, or less prominent 
and detailed, in the other. Consequently they are mutually 
complementary, and should both be read by everyone who 
would understand the complexity and thoroughness of 
Nazidom’s verbal aggression on the mind of the world and the 
spirit of man. Probably no State in history has ever organised 
a more complete and far-reaching system, not only for * garb- 
ling,’’ or ‘* goebbelling,”” news for home and foreign consumption, 
but—what much worse—choking with Nazi doctrine all 
the channels through which the nation could express itself— 
newspapers, books, the radio, films and the drama, music, 
painting, and the arts in general. It is a cult of spiritual 
and intellectual despotism and Joseph Goebbels is its prophet. 


“ 


is 


be rolled in sheets, tough glass, bullet-proof glass have A DRESS MADE FROM GLASS FIBRES, GIVING THE Long before Hitler's time the Germans suffered from a 
become commonplaces, APPEARANCE OF SILK. IT IS NOT ON THE MARKET, ‘split’ soul, as it is defined by the author of ** GERMAN 
rhe list does not exhaust what the chemist has done with BUT IS INTENDED ONLY TO SHOW THE FLEXIBILITY Kuctur.”” The Proper Perspective. By Otto Zarek 
Glass ean be produced which lets OF THE MATERIAL. (Hutchinson ; 12s. 6d.). This spiritual fissure, he explains, 


glass in the last fifteen years. 
X-rays pass with unhampered celerity ; or which will absorb 
them so as to protect the X-ray workers in their 
dangerous trade. There are glasses which let the 
ultra-violet rays through, and glass goggles which 
hold them up so as to protect the airman against 
the much more intense ultra-violet radiation at 
high altitudes ; or, alternatively, to keep out the 
intense infra-red rays in the tropics. Glasses can 
be so coloured as to black out all vistd/e light on 
the one hand, and vet transmit ultra-violet or 
infra-red rays, such as might be suitable for sig- 
nalling—or for putting the burglar in difficulties 
Optical glass was a bugbear in the first World 


War, and after, because of the stranglehold 
Germany had on it. We have come to grips 
with it now 


Physically, the giant stride was made in the 
development of fused silica glass. Faraday had a 
hint of it a century ago, when he mixed boric 
oxide with the molten stuff. But his idea has re 
ceived a second life with the employment of 
melting furnaces of ever-increasing temperature 
Koro-silicate glass was 80 per cent. silica. But 
boro-silicate glass has been stripped to the bone, 
leaving a skeleton of 96 per cent. silica, nearly 
pure, and nearly perfectiy transparent. The boro- 
silicate glass in the matrix is called “ Resurrec 


tion glass,”’ and has the twentieth century at its 


(Reproduced by courtesy of Glass Fibres, Lid., Glasgow.) 





separates a dreamy mysticism from a far-from-mystical blood- 
lust. As, however, these two opposite qualities 
co-exist and merge in the national character, I 
rather prefer his other phrase—a * duality ”’ of 
soul. It indicates, perhaps, the same kind of 
fusion to which the Duchess of Plaza-Toro 
referred when, commenting on the curious case of 
a gondolier becoming a single man and a married 
man by the same operation, remarked, with a 
severe glance at the Duke: “I have known 
instances in which the characteristics of both 
conditions existed concurrently in the same indi- 
vidual.”’ The theme of M. Zarek’s deeply interest- 
ing and learned book, however, is no matter for 
jest, for it concerns an age-long hereditary racial 
disease—a type of schizophrenia—on the cure 
of which the future peace and happiness of 
Europe and the world depend. Discussing the 


prospects of re-educating the Germans, he 
writes: “ Will it take generations, perhaps 
centuries, to fulfil this task ? Or will the present 
daily acquaintance with death and _ suffering 
suffice to make them listen to the voice of 
Reason ? History has shown that long and 
terrible wars can turn unbelievers and wor- 


shippers of idols into men of true faith. Perhaps 
the Germans, too, will see their fatal error before 
they drag themselves and all Europe back to 
a darker age than Man has ever known.” 


feet. The engineer has warmed to his task with 

the increasing flexibility of his material The Incidentally, M. Zarek alludes to the ex- 
swan-song of the nineteenth century was the Archbishop of Canterbury's appeal to the Nazis 
mass production of the glass bottle. Automatic on behalf of a famous German pastor, formerly a 
machinery now produces thousands of glass A HEWITTIC AUTOMATIC VOLTAGE CONTROL BULB: AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE U-boat commander, whose prison experiences 
articles, from bottles and jugs with handles, to OF MODERN GLASS ENGINEERING. IT IS A GOOD DEAL MORE COMPLICATED shortly before the war are recounted by a fellow- 
wine-glasses with feet. The first electric-light THAN THE SIMPLIFIED TYPES SUCH AS ARE NOW USED IN MANY PLACES, TO prisoner (since released and gone to America), in 
bulb was hand-blown. One type of automatic REGULATE RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION a book entitled I Was iw Heit witn 
machine can now produce half a million a day Reproduced by courtesy of the Hewittic Electric Co., Lid.) NrieMOELLER.” By Leo Stein (Stanley Paul; 


What engineering resource can accomplish in the 
precision shaping of glass is visible in the titanic glass envelopes containing radio valves and 
rectifiers operating with electrodes at high temperatures. One of these automatic voltage con 
trol bulbs produced at the Hewittic Electric Company's works is exhibited merely as an ex 
ample of what can be done in glass engineering and filling. It is a good deal more complicated 
than the simplified types such as are now used to regulate railway electrification, as on the 
Bombay Baroda Railway, and elsewhere. It is the child of the ancestral wireless valve. 
Glass can be converted into flakes, or can be drawn into threads as fine as silk. at the 
rate of 6000 ft. a minute, and of unbelievable tenuity One of the materials into which the 
fibres have been woven is a fine cloth which looks like silk ; but we have been asked to make 
clear that the Glasgow firm which has made the material and lent the photograph of a lady 
wearing a gown of it, has no intention of making further examples. It is purely an example 
the flexibility of the material Glass Fibres, Ltd., have more practical employ 
their wares. Their glass “ cotton wool" drawn fibre is a substitute for cork or 
it is used for heat insulation in houses, schools, railway coaches and ships It is 
an air-filter The glass fibres may become domestic materials : they now more usefully 
emploved in the insulation of wires and cables. Such are a few of the modern uses of glass, 
the Protean plastic of a plastic age. It is only by the kindness and courtesy 
\\_ FE. S. Turner that we have been able to disclose so man) ES 


to show 
ments for 


asbestos ; 
are 


ft Professor 


(,REW 


8s. 6d.). Besides picturing the usual brutalities 
of German concentration camps, this book brings out very clearly the Nazi intolerance of 
Christianity ; and the * high spot " of the whole story is Niemoeller’s account of his dramatic 
interviews with Hitler, in the course of which he says ‘1 felt that I was in the presence 
of the Antichrist.”” Hitler claimed supreme power over the Church and its doctrines. * Jesus 
Christ,” he said, * also was only a man, and a Jew to boot. Why shouldn't I, who am more 
powerful than Christ have the right to establish a new dogma for the Church ?" Very 
interesting, too, are Niemoeller’s criticisms of Nazi ideology, and his character sketches 
given in conversation with the author) of Goebbels, Goering, Hess, and other Party leaders. 

Modern ideas of morality, religion, and social philosopby, with glances at certain vicious 
practices alleged to be prevalent among the Nazis, are discussed frankly in Tue PsycnoLocy 
By Peter Nathan (Faber ; 8s. 6d.). The author is a medical psychologist, with 
a first-hand knowledge of Germany. Chapters are devoted, among other things, to the Fascist 
view of womanhood and of Christianity, and the future of Germany. Here he offers a new 
suggestion regarding retribution for Nazi atrocities. “ The wronged peoples of Europe will 
ery out for revenge ; that is inevitable. It is possible that this difficulty can be met by 
continuing the war for a long time after the Germans are defeated In this wavy 
the punishment which everyone feels Germany deserves will be given during the war, and 
a Cuarces E. Byres 


or Fascis™.’ 


t in the subsequent peace-time, as it was after the last war 
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The Coty Beauty Service has spun a girdle 
of loveliness around the world. The 
excellence of Coty Creations is acknow- 
ledged in every land—their exquisite charm 


is beyond compare. 


All the more reason for treasuring your 
Coty to-day, the supply is strictly 
limited. The Beauty Service that has 
made the name Coty famous must be 
but a shadow of its former self till Victory 
allows the development of our comprehen- 


sive post-war plans. 





The creators of L’Origan, L’Aimant, Paris, Chypre, Emeraude, 
Styx, Muguet, “ Air Spun *’ Face Powder, Eau de Coty, Eau de 
Cologne Cordon Rouge, Eau de Cologne Four Seasons, etc., etc. 
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From the drawing-board to the finished 
job, Wright Anderson have had vast 
experience in every kind of Structural 
Steelwork — Engineering, Workshops, 
Hangars, Shipyard Sheds, Power 
Stations, Cinemas, Residential Flats, 
to mention only a few. 


We tackle any and every sort of 
problem in Structural Steel. 


lf we can be of service to you, write for 
full particulars to Dept. L.N. 


WRIGHT, ANDERSON & CO., Ltd., 
CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
GATESHEAD -ON-TYNE, Co. DURHAM. 
Telephone : Gateshead 72246 


London Office: Regent House, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
Telephone: Hol. 98/1. 
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Harrods ‘Service for the 
Services "’ is invaluable to Is 
officers getting their kit —— 
together, or making replace- 4m 
ments while on leave. Harrods 
Uniform Departments for 

men and women have a wide ? 
range of ready - for -Service ® 
Uniforms to fit you imme- 
diately from stock—as well 
as every Service accessory. 


HARRODS LTD 





Thanks to Creda v4 


Millions of Creda Appliances are helping to 
keep households within the Fuel Target. 


Use them with care as they cannot be 
replaced—and ask our advice if in doubt 
about economical operation. 


Electric APPILTAN (BN tor the home 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO. LTD. OLDBURY. BIRMINGHAM 


The NAME TO 
REMEMBER is 
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FAMOUS QUEENS... 


HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 





also attracts particular notice — because 
of its outstanding quality mellowed 
by age, and its distinction among 
well-known whiskies. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Distilleries : 
Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 





HIGHLAND 


QUEEN 
he 


Kscotcn wniskv® 


Weacdemale Mla # 


marie mm scot 4 * 
Th Cnn ea ta ola 4 















This famous Regiment dates from Queen Anne. Disbanded at the Peace of 
Utrecht. Restored in 1715 as Wynne’s Dragoons. Converted into Light 
Dragoons in 1783. Equipped as Lancers 1816. The regiment attracted the 
notice of William IV and Queen Adelaide in 1830 who ordered it to be called 
the 9th or Queen's Lancers and later the 9th or Queen’s Royal Lancers. 
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’ Now for 


the Army! 
nob i OR cold and wet there 
i can be nothing so good 







as this smart but essentially 
business-like Vitabeau. Its 
wonderful “ Tropal” Lining 
is four times warmer than 


WHY DONT YOU wool and only a quarter of 
its weight. It gives you the 
TRY FITTING eee fullest of protection without 
impeding movement. In 
Khaki and Blue Egyptian 
Cotton Gabardine, lined 
throughout body and 
sleeves, with strap and 
button windproof wrist cuffs, 
this is a coat that will keep out wind and weather 
for years of hard-wearing service. 


Vitabeau 


(Regisiered Trade Mark) 


TRENCH COAT 


In all usual sizes. Write, ‘phone or call for particulars 
of where obtainable, and prices, etc. 


rete VITABUOY PRODUCTS LTD., 


FERODO BRAKE LININGS MAKE MOTORING SAFE fpeROBO Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.| 























The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing lo war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indiwation that they are necessarily available for export 
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of 
the North 








Rin: 


ASK TO SEE IT AT YOUR CLUB, 
LIBRARY OR NEWSAGENT 


Wart 











SPOTTING FOR CONVOYS — 


ih 














“Razor BLADE 
3d. each 
including, Purchase Tax 
** Eclipse ’’ Blades (now made only 
in the popular slotted pattern) are 
scarcer than usual, but persistence 
in seeking them is rewarded with 
gratifying keenness and comfort 
in shaving. 
Obtainable only 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


from Retatlers 
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When a man gets his commission & 






... Or any other good thing comes oS 
his way... he’s glad to get a gin 4 
and Votrix too. Because Votrix— 
British Vermouth produced with 
white wine from juice of Empire 
grapes and skilfully infused with 
herbs and spices—is a Vermouth 
of real quality. Its secret, of course, 
is in the blending. No continental 
vermouth has ever possessed a 
more distinctive character. And it’s 


still obtainable . . . so 


let's have a gin s Votrix 


VOTRIX VERMOUTH 


Votrix, produced at the Vine Products Vintnery in 
Surrey, may often be difficult to get, owing to war- 


; time restrictions, but it is still available. 
os “Dry,” bottle size - - 6/9d. 
* Sweet,” bottle size - - 6/3d. 








BRANKSOME Tower Hotel has 


not acquired its reputation on 








STOP THAT 
COLD, WITH 
VAPEX 
INHALANT 


For the safe, quick, 













the perfection of its situation 





and setting alone. Transfer _ its 


the 


london and it would still be 








Restaurant to heart of 












dei edak ol a rendezvous for those who 


Colds 





and Catar h 








appreciate good food, good 


, , 
Breathe the Vapour wine and superlative service. 


Of all Chemists 2/3 
. 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 


BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 


- Bournemouth 4000 






Telephone - - 














Ne - | 

My thoughts grow in the aroma 

of that particular tobacco. 

(Earl Baldwin. Dundee, 1925) 
Few tobaccos couid inspire ich praise in a publi 
peech, yet all the cool sweetness and pleasure of th 
slow-burning tobacco may fill YOUR pipe at a cost 
of only 2/4$ per oz. in Britain. Sold only sealed, in 
packets and tins. 





A. GALE & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, C.1 





—but for YOU! 


Most of our men in enemy prison camps have 
already spent two-and-a-half years in captivity 
and are suffering badly from the strain and 
monotony of prolonged confinement We beg all 
readers of E ILLN. to help us in our work 
of cheering these men Each parcel we send is 
individually packed and addressed, and will give 


might otherwise be overlooked £5 will send 

regular parcels and cigarettes for a year—larger 

sums proportionately 

Fie Min Chewing Knowtes, O96, ion 

4 S$ , ‘ 'r wie 4 Hion 

Director, and ; rda CAaurman 

BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR 
BOOKS AND GAMES FUND | 

| Registered under the War ( harities A 


4 t, 194 | 
ertford St ndon. W 





' < wv ar 
=F, p es iAM 
IMPORTANT.—!{ you wish to send parcels to ADORE : 
a particular prisoner, please attach details PADORESS anne 



























BRITISH AND PROUD OF IT 








FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
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PRAMS FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 


edi 
Pots 






DOLLS 
AND 
SOFT 
TOYS 
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Never be uxthout et! | 
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DON ROBERT HAD A DATE... 


4 THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 








And who, you may ask (if you are not in the Services) is 
Don Robert? Some new film star out of Mexico? No, this 


romantic-sounding title is the name given in Service parlance 





to every D.R. (dispatch rider). 

If you see one on his way, look at his mount: so often it is a B.S.A. 
—that easy-running, reliable machine on which every Don Robert knows he can depend, however 
gruclling his journey. B.S.A. Motor Cycles did their bit, too, in 1914-18, and between the wars 
they have proved themselves in innumerable trials to be machines that stand up to any con- 
ditions. Post-war B.S.A. Motor Cycles—like Daimler and Lanchester Cars and all the other 
products of the B.S.A. organization— will be still more advanced. They will embody all that 


wartime experience and research have added to B.S.A. knowledge. 





The Birmingham Small Arms Co. Ltd., England. 


B.S.A. GUNS LTD, ° B.S.A. CYCLES LTD. 
WM. JESSOP & SONS LTD. AND J. J. SAVILLE & CO. LTD. 
LANCHESTER MOTOR CO. LTD, « DAIMLER CO, LTD, 
TRANSPORT VEHICLES (DAIMLER) LTD, * MONOCHROME LTD. 
B.S.A. TOOLS LTD. AND BURTON GRIFFITHS & CO, LID. 








